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4 ing underwent, naturally told upon the work I was engaged

* with.,  "What parts of it had at first attracted me, began to

* produce this effect in a weaker degree, and, in the end,
c scarcely at all.   New ideas, springing up in the interim,
c displaced the former  ones; Carlos himself had lost my
c favour, perhaps for no other reason than because I had
< become his senior; and, from the opposite cause, Posa had
6 occupied his place.    Thus I commenced the fourth and
c fifth acts with quite an altered heart.   But the first three
' were already in the hands of the public; the plan of the
4 whole could not now be re-formed; nothing therefore re-

* mained but to suppress the piece entirely, or to fit the
6 second half to the first the best way I could.'

The imperfection alluded to is one of which the general
reader will make no great account; the second half is fitted
to the first with address enough for his purposes. Intent
not upon applying the dramatic gauge, but on being moved
and exalted, we may peruse the tragedy without noticing
that any such defect exists in it. The pity and love we are"
first taught to feel for Carlos abide with us to the last; and
though Posa rises in importance as the piece proceeds, our
admiration of his transcendent virtues does not obstruct the
gentler feelings with which we look upon the fate of his
friend. A certain confusion and crowding together of events,
about the end of the play, is the only fault in its plan that
strikes us with any force. Even this is scarcely prominent
enough to be offensive.

An intrinsic and weightier defect is the want of ease and
lightness in the general composition of the piece; a defect
which all its other excellencies will not prevent us from ob-
serving. There is action enough in the plot, energy enough
in the dialogue, and abundance of individual beauties in
both; but there is throughout a certain air of stiffness and